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THE RELATION OF SERVICE TO PREAC 


—an old problem in a new setting 
No easy solution Background books for understanding 
_. The meaning of love The people concerned 
Preparing the way A dream and a prayer 
A particular illustration 


“Are we not neighbours ? ’’—to-day 


Pioneers of yesterday 


Dear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 


Until almost yesterday there were 
many parts of the world in which the 
Christian Church had not only pioneered 
he social services of “ Western” educa- 
on and ‘“ Western” medicine but still 
ad a virtual monopoly in their exercise. 
here are still places where this state of 
ffairs continues, but the last ten years 
ave seen tremendous changes. The 
Service State, as in greater or less 
egree we know it in the West, is every- 
jhere the goal of the peoples of Asia 
Africa. Only lack of economic 
sources and trained personnel prevent 
- peoples from progressing more 
ipidly towards their goal. They still 
slcome the contribution of the Christian 
hurch in this field but the welcome has 
eservations. The “emerging” Social 
tvice State in these countries is deter- 
ned that all social services shall serve 
programme of the State. This is very 
derstandable and not unreasonable. 
it poses tremendous problems for 
se engaged in the Christian Mission. 
it is more, it demands of those so 
>d some serious questioning as to 
isis upon which they participate in 
ASY SOLUTION 
re are no simple answers to this 
ning which can be derived from 
f the missionary enterprise. In 
in the present, various an- 
ish the contributions of 


different groups of Christians. On the 
one hand there have been those who 
insist that the Mission of the Church 
consists essentially in “preaching for a 
verdict” and who sincerely carry this 
to the point of reducing education or 
medical aid to the very minimum. At 
the other extreme there are those who 
would come near to the point of saying 
that education and medical aid are ends 
in themselves, as being ‘“ manifestations 
of love”. With such, “ preaching for a 
verdict ” plays little or no part at all. In 
between these two extremes will be found 
the greater part of the modern mission- 
ary movement, though the relationship of 
“ preaching ” and “‘ service” is variously 
described, and on the whole very seldom 
theologically defined. It is this lack of 
theological definition which is to-day 
creating a large part of the confusion in 
the missionary work of the Church. By 
and large we possess no standard of 
judgment by which to measure the 
demands of the Social Service State, to 
bring constructive criticism to bear upon 
these demands, and above all to see what 
it means for us as Christians that we are 
inescapably members of such a State. 


Anyone at all familiar with the prob- 
lems confronting Christian educationists, 
medical workers, and welfare officers in 
the voluntary services of the Church to- 
day ; and who is sensitive to the feelings 
generated by racialism and nationalism, 
will need no persuasion that here we have 
one of the big question marks about the 
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whole missionary movement of the 


Christian Church. 


Here it needs, perhaps, to be said that 
this question mark stands over the activi- 
ties of Church World Service in its relief 
work for refugees and over the develop- 
ments of Inter-Church Aid just as surely 
as it stands over the traditional pattern 
of educational and medical work which 
has been built up over the years. 


The most disconcerting single question, 
which we have to ask, is: What do we 
do when we have no freedom of action ? 
That question is rarely posed in such 
stark terms on this side of the “Iron 
Curtain”. But it is, not infrequently, 
the reality with which our fellow-Christ- 
ians on the other side of the “ Curtain” 
have to co-exist. And to those with eyes 
to see, the curtailment of freedom to act 
is an increasing threat on this side also. 
That question then must be taken seri- 
ously. If this is done it may, in God’s 
mercy, remain hypothetical. The urgency 
is that while it is still “called to-day ”, 
while a real measure of freedom to act 
remains, as it does, we shall see clearly 
the essential nature of our Christian ser- 
vice, and its relation to the Gospel we 
have to proclaim. Perhaps faithfulness 
at this point To-Day will determine the 
very nature of our spoee Ops to witness 
To-Morrow. 


Two clues, I believe, point towards ie 
right answers to our questioning, answers, 
of course, which will have to be worked 
out. Later in this NEws-LETTER I will 
turn from the general to the particular 
and consider a local situation. 


THE MEANING OF LOVE 


The first clue comes in a _ thought- 
provoking article by Mr. Wren-Lewis 
which appeared in the Church of England 
Newspaper for March 16, 1956, under 
the title: “The Demand for Christian 
Vision”. In this article Mr. Wren-Lewis 
is, in the name of Christ, attacking the 
prevailing mood, in the West, of bore- 
dom and apathy in regard to politics. 


In the course of his argument he 
makes the following point: 


“Christ never taught that everybody 
should love everybody else. He was not a 
sentimentalist, nor was He guilty of the 
blasphemy of regarding love, the summum 
bonum, as the means to the end of social 
harmony. The Christian revelation is al- 
most the opposite, namely that social organ- 
ization ought to serve love, and will be self- 
frustrating unless it does. And this is a 
truth which is capable of being worked out 
into a political vision at once inspiring and 


- entirely realistic... . 
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. This is the vision of 2 
striving, not towards equality conceived as 4 
mechanical thing, but towards that genuine 
equality which is a facet of fully humar 
personal relationships. Against the negative 
classless society of Communist theor 
Christianity sets the positive personalisi 
society, a society whose organization exists 
at all points to serve, and never to obstruc 
the promotion of relationships of friend 
ship, or love, or fully personal encounter 
wherever these may arise.... The person 
alist society involves many of the same 
demands for radical economic reorganizatio 
as the classless society does, but on the 
other hand its very essence is such that we 
obstruct it if we allow our means of achiev 
ing it to override personal relationships 
The personalist vision, in fact, is as positive 
as the Communist vision, but does not allow 
of inhuman totalitarian methods in the 
efforts to change society.” 


That clue, that personalist vision, I 
shall hope to illustrate at the end in its 
application within the setting of a Christ 
ian school and a small Christian hospita’ 
in Asia. Here it is necessary only to 
remind ourselves that Christian educa- 
tion, medical service, welfare efforts 
refugee relief and ambitious programmes 
of Inter-Church Aid involving the dis 
posal of large sums of money may each, 
in their several ways, deny this personalis 
vision, may even become inhuman in 
their efforts to change society. 


PREPARING THE WAY 


The second clue is to be found in 
the most recently published writings of 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, that far-seeing Ger 
man pastor who was executed in a Nazi 
prison just before the end of the last war. 
In his Ethics (S.C.M. Press, 1955, 21s. 
he has a chapter on “The last things 
and the things before the last”, in one 
section of which he writes of the Christ 
ian’s duty of preparing the way of the 
Lord. I believe that here we have the 
vital theological link between “ preach 
ing” and “service” which, fully worked 
out, might go a long way towards resolv 
ing much of the present confusion in the 
Mission of the Church. I quote at some 
length though, obviously, the reader must 
pay Bonhoeffer the courtesy of studying 
all he said: 

“‘ Christ comes indeed ”, writes Bonhoeffer. 


“and opens up His own way, no matter 
whether man is ready beforehand or not 


- No one can hinder His coming, but we can 


resist His coming in mercy. There are con 
ditions of the heart, of life and of the 
world which impede the reception of grace 
in a special way, namely, by rendering faith 
infinitely difficult. We say that they impede 
it and render it difficult, ‘hae not that they 


> it impossible. And we are well aware 
also that even the levelling of the way and 
the removal of the obstacles cannot compel 
the imparting of grace. The merciful com- 
ing of Christ must still “break the gates of 
brass and cut the bars of iron’ (Psalm 107, 
16) ; grace must in the end itself prepare 
and. make level its own way and grace alone 
must ever anew render possible the impossi- 
ble. But all this does not release us from 
our obligation to prepare the way for the 
coming of grace, and to remove whatever 
obstructs it and makes it difficult. The state 
in which grace finds us is not a matter of 
indifference, even though it is always by 
grace alone that grace comes to us. We 
May, among other things, make it difficult 
fo or ourselves to attain to faith.” 


Bonhoeffer, having insisted on the free- 
dom of grace, now shows us forcefully 
what all experience of proclaiming the 
Gospel proves beyond contradiction : 


“For him who is cast into utter shame, 
desolation, poverty and helplessness, it is 
difficult to have faith in the justice and 
goodness of God. For him whose life has 
become a prey to disorder and indiscipline. 
it will be difficult to hear the command- 
ments of God in faith. It is hard for the 
ated and the mighty to grasp the meaning 
of God’s judgment and God’s mercy, And 
for one who has been disappointed in mis- 
faken belief, and who has become inwardly 
v ndisciplined, it is hard to attain to the 
simplicity of the surrender of the heart to 
esus Christ.” 

_ The moment we cease to be hypno- 
tized by the fascination of mass-evan- 
elism we know how true all this is. 


‘ep Sa at 

4 is ‘by no breath, 

_ Turn of eye, wave of hand, that 
salvation joins issue with death,” 


Bonhoeffer continues: 


“That is not said in order either to excuse 
r to discourage those whom these things 
ave befallen. They must know, on the 
ontrary, that it is precisely to the depths of 
ownfall, of guilt and of misery, that God 
s down in Jesus Christ ; that precisely 
Biscossessed, the humiliated and the ex-. 
loited, are especially near to the justice and 
ercy of God; that it is to the undis- 
hed that Jesus Christ offers His help 
d His strength ; and that the truth is ready 
> set upon | firm ground those who stray 
despair.” , 
a word, the Gospel has to be pro- 
Bui an this does not exclude the task 
2p g the way. This task is, on the 
Ty, a charge of immense responsi- 
y all those who know of the com- 
? Christ The hungry man needs bread 
homeless man needs a roof; the 
: eg oa ie 7 the lonely "need 


i need order 
Give ve needs rare: To allow the 
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hungry man to remain hungry would be 
blasphemy against God and one’s neighbour. 
It is for the love of Christ that I share my 
bread with him and that I share my dwelling 
with the homeless. If the hungry man does 
not attain to faith, then the guilt falls on 
those who refused him bread. To provide 
the hungry man with bread is to prepare 
the way for the coming of grace.” 


Here is established the essential link 
between “preaching” and “serving” 
But there remains something more to be 
said, something so challenging to our 
devotion, to our optimism, to our activ- 
ism, that it should make us pause before 
the offering of our service and the open- 
ing of our lips. 


“Certainly”, says Bonhoeffer, one would 
have misunderstood all this if one were to 
say that before he can become a Christian - 
the slave must have received his liberty, the 
outcast his rights, and the hungry man his 
bread ; in other words that values must first 
be set in order. This is refuted by the 
evidence of the New Testament and of 
Church History. . The preparation of 
the way for Christ cannot, therefore, be 
simply a matter of the establishment of 
certain desirable and expedient conditions ; 
it cannot be simply the realization of a 
programme of social reform. It is quite 
certain that the preparation of the way is 
a matter of concrete interventions in the 
visible world, and it is certain that hunger 
and the satisfaction of hunger are concrete 
and visible matters; yet everything depends 
on this activity being a spiritual reality, pre- 
cisely because ultimately it is not a question 
of the reform of earthly conditions, but it 
is a question of the coming of Christ. Only 
a spiritual preparation of the way will be 
followed by a merciful coming of the Lord. 
And this implies that the visible actions 
which must be performed in order to_pre- 
pare men for the reception of Jesus Christ 
must be acts of humiliation before the 
coming of the Lord, that is to say they 
must be acts of repentance. Preparation 
of re way means repentance. (St. Matthew 
yea | 


The italics are mine. They form the 
essence of the second clue. Together 
with the first clue, they suggest the yard- 
stick by which all our activity in the 
Mission of the Church has to be judged. 
By this yardstick we may discern the 
iniquity of our most holy things (see 
Exodus 28, 38) and seek forgiveness. 


A recent letter from one of our mis- 
sionaries in Asia, a doctor of long experi- 
ence, contains the following paragraph 
which is disconcertingly apposite to all 
that we have learnt from Wren- Lewis and 
Bonhoeffer, and raises a searching ques- 
tion mark against a vast deal of mission- 
ary apologetic and Christian propaganda 
generally in the countries of the West: 
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“sent to Asia 


‘“* Material aid”, she writes, 
in the name of Church World Service or 
any other Western agency would have borne 
far greater witness to the love of God and 
His care for the whole man if sent twenty 
years or more ago before Communism had 
become a menace to the U.S.A. and the 


Western world as a whole. Now, not with- 
out reason, the shrewd Asian with his access 
to the World’s Press and Radio, sees the 
stores roll in not as a token of the love of 
God but as a means of self-preservation, 
the last line of defence of threatened 
Westerners.” 


He that publicizes missionary work, he 
who promotes Church World Service or 
Inter-Church Aid, “He that hath ears to 
hear let him hear”. 


A PARTICULAR ILLUSTRATION 


From our consideration of general prin- 
ciples let us turn to their particular appli- 
cation to a single country—Kashmir. 


This beautiful country, for long the - 


playground of Asia, represents to-day a 
major threat to the peace not only of 
Asia but the world. Here, as in Korea, 
Indo-China and Germany, a frontier has 
been established which bears little relation 
whatever to any natural, racial, linguistic 
or religious differences between the peo- 
ples on either side. 


What is the Kashmir dispute ? Funda- 
mentally what is at issue is something far 
more profound than the establishment of 
a legal claim that this or that action by 
this or that party was legitimate or 
illegitimate. The real conflict, as Josef 
Korbel has expressed it so penetratingly 
in his book Danger in Kashmir, is: 
“the uncompromising and perhaps uncom- 
promisable struggle of two ways of life, two 
concepts of political organization, two scales 
of values, two spiritual attitudes, that find 
themselves locked in deadly conflict, a con- 
flict in which Kashmir has become both 
symbol and battleground.” 

The first duty of the Christian in 
applying a personalist attitude towards 
this essentially ideological struggle be- 
tween the idea of a secular State as 
understood by India and a religious State 
as understood by Pakistan, is to enter 
sympathetically into the minds of both 
parties. As India sees it the accession 
of Kashmir, with its predominantly 
Moslem population, to a predominantly 
Hindu India would vindicate India’s ideal 
of a secular State. 
the predominantly Moslem people of 
Kashmir would find their natural home 
in the overwhelmingly Moslem State of 
Pakistan. There is a genuine ideological 
conflict here. There can be no ministry 


As Pakistan sees it - 
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of reconciliation without some under- 
standing of this fact. Without such 
understanding it will not be possible to 
judge whether the essential dispute can 
be resolved in Kashmir at all or whethe: 
the way forward may not lie on some 
different plane of debate altogether. The 
Christian, because he cares equally for 
both parties in the dispute, must firs 
understand those for whom he cares 
Only so can he pray purposefully, and 
by his prayers equip himself or some 
other to be the agent through whom 4a 
new beginning can be made. Incidentall 
the more he understands the more he 
will create understanding. This is oné 
of the ways in which in the field o 
politics, both national and international 
the Christian, as Bonhoeffer would say 
can “prepare the way for the coming 
of grace”. 


BACKGROUND BOOKS FOR 
UNDERSTANDING 


Let me then recommend some aids te 
understanding. I have already mentione 
Josef Korbel’s book. This is, as to i 
first part, the very carefully documented 
record of the efforts made by the Unit 
Nations to resolve the deadlock. It i 
good that we should know how muck 
has been attempted and what is stil 
being done. 


“This kind of United Nations activity 
he writes, “ does not lend itself to publicit 
Newspapers have little to say of such 
peace mission. But, undramatic as it is, 
remains one of the most commendable an 
admirable activities carried on by the Unite 
Nations. And it continues. For the Kash 
mir dispute has not yet been solved, an 
the military observers continue their sever 
year-old (now nine-year-old) task of unse 
fish, unheralded and unsung devotion to 
quiet ways of peace.’ 


Another valuable book is a study, pub 
lished under the auspices of the Canadia§ 
Institute of International Affairs, bj 
Michael Brecher, entitled The Struggl} 
for Kashmir. This book provides } 
large amount of very useful factual i 
formation, not least in regard to the fa 
reaching agrarian reforms which ha 
been set in motion in that country. 


But important as is the study of 
dispute itself and the attempts to resolv 
it, understanding also calls for an appre 


‘ciation of the “feel” in both India an 


Pakistan, which lies behind the bitterne: 

which both sides feel. Probably for th 
Western reader this “feel” can be mom 
easily assimilated through the writing @ 
those who from the West were preset 

in the undivided India at the time v 


rig ; 7 


he division took place, and whose sym- 
pathies diverged not least over Kashmir. 
The first is the well-documented record of 
the Vice-Royalty and first Governor- 
eneralship of Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
written by Alan Campbell-Johnson under 
the title: Mission with Mountbatten. 
This book faithfully mirrors the truth of 
just how important in the making of his- 
ory is the personal factor. It is one of 
the tragedies of history that Lord Mount- 
batten was never able to establish with 
Mr. Jinnah a personal relationship com- 
parable with that which he succeeded in 
establishing with Pandit Nehru. This is 
not to apportion blame. The explana- 
tion may indeed be traced back to those 
ideological factors analyzed by Josef 
.orbel, factors which were present long 
before Lord Mountbatten arrived in India. 
Yet this record of a Mission affords a 
notable illustration of how vastly im- 
portant are personal relationships when 
it comes to a ministry of reconciliation. 
_ The second book which contributes to- 
wards getting the “feel”, perhaps par- 
ticularly of Pakistan, is Horned Moon 
9y Ian Stephens, one-time editor of The 
iatesman of Calcutta. From one point 
f view a travel-book, and beautifully 
llustrated at that, it has something in 
-ommon with Van der Post’s Venture to 
he Interior, in that the travels are also 
in the mind. Incidentally, he has an 
ippendix in which he takes seriously the 
Sroblem posed by the very names India 
nd Pakistan to describe two separate 
ations living in what was once called 
dia. His solution by way of another 
a) for the sub-continent, Delkaria, 
lay not commend itself, but in attempt- 
1g his suggestion he does underline the 
portance of being careful over little 
ings when thereby we can “lessen ill- 
ill and misunderstanding ”. To be care- 
ul always to refer to India and Pakistan 
fr to know what we are saying when we 
gle out one not the other, and to 
an what we say, is a small exercise in 
Jurtesy quite as important as remem- 
that Scotland is not England ! 


4E PEOPLE CONCERNED 

In directing your attention to Kashmir 
ave done so in the first place by way 
the dispute between India and Paki- 
n, Which to-day alas cannot be ignored 
We are to understand Kashmir and 
' for its people. What of the people 
Kashmir itself, the tragic victims of 
dispute ? Of the four million people 
immu and Kashmir between a third 
t half live in the Vale of Kashmir 
entral area in dispute. The popu- 


ring 
7A ALLE 
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lation of Ladakh, that part of Kashmir 
which marches with Tibet, is small as is 
that of the Gilgit “agency” which 
marches with Afghanistan. Otherwise 
than in the Vale of Kashmir the greater 
part of the remainder of the population 


- is in Jammu and Poonch on the southern 


§ 


slopes of the Outer Himalayas between 
the Jhelum and Ravi rivers. The Kash- 
miri proper is the inhabitant of the Vale 
of Kashmir. He it is who has been most 
personally and immediately involved in 
the struggle between India and Pakistan. 


There are two books which I would 
commend as presenting between them a 
fascinating picture of the country and its 
people. The first and by far the more 
all-embracing interpretation is that by 
Pearce Gervis with the title This is Kash- 
mir. A little inconsequentially written it 
is a mine of information about the his- 
tory of the country, its arts and crafts, 
its religious outlooks, and its peoples. 
Most of the space is given to the people 
of the Vale but this is determined by the 
realities of history as well as the facts 
of population. 

Much slighter is the novel Kingfishers 
Catch Fire by Rumer Godden. The 
value of this small book lies in its vivid 
characterization of a small village com- 
munity a few miles out of Srinagar. In 
comparison with the large canvas of 
This is Kashmir the smaller book is but 
an etching. It is, however, immensely 
alive and is warmly commended by many 
who know the Vale of Kashmir and love 
its people. 

By way of focusing the reader’s atten- 
tion on the people themselves I quote a 
passage from the larger book. Having 
told much of the quite tragic history of 
the Kashmiri people he summarizes as 
follows: 

“ All these epidemics and natural calami- 
ties have come upon the people, but in 
addition there have, throughout the cen- 
turies, been the ever present conquerors, 
oppressors and masters who have taken and 
held the country in their power, each of the 
rulers with different edicts, each with chang- 
ing moods, some kindly, others inhuman, For 
the most part over the years one community 
of the people had death always before them 
as the punishment for failing to do physic- 
ally or accept mentally that which their 
masters forced upon them. 

“They were starved by them of those 
necessities of life which they had both made 
and grown in plenty with sufficient and more 
to keep them and their families. They 
learned to lie in order to save themselves 
and their loved ones from destruction at 
times ; they learned to trust no stranger, for 
fear that he might have come to rob them ; 
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they learned to hoard and hide against the 
famine which might come on them through 
the elements or the invaders, and because 
of that and their having little, to steal when 
the chance presented itself ; they learned to 
fear the sword and the gun for what both 
had done to them and theirs. They learned 
to appear poor, and in doing so to appear 
filthy, so that those who taxed them might 
be deceived into extracting less of what little 
they had to treasure.” 


That is the tragic picture of a victim- 
ized people, a people of great intellectual 
and artistic gifts, a people whom to know 
is to love, but a people who have suffered 
above most through the vicissitudes of 
history. Read again the extract from 
Bonhoeffer and see if here is not a peo- 
ple who may well be expected to find it 
** difficult to have faith in the justice and 
goodness of God . . . to attain to the 
simplicity of the surrender of the heart 
to Jesus Christ”. 


A DREAM AND A PRAYER 


Here then is a land which might be 
the Switzerland of Asia, its peoples link- 
ing the cultures of all the surrounding 
peoples, as well as being their play- 
ground: a land so strategically placed 
that its independence would be to the 
main interest of all its neighbours with- 
out exception: a land whose role would 
be to provide a meeting place, a common 
standing ground: master in its own 
house, the servant of all. That, of 
course, is a dream, utterly remote from 
the world of power politics. But the 
same thing has happened once in history 
and it could happen again. In this con- 
nexion I have been reading two booklets 
—The Indus Waters Dispute, issued by 
The Publication Division of the Govern- 
ment of India in 1954, and a parallel 
volume Pakistan—the Struggle for Irri- 
gation Water—and Existence, issued by 
The Embassy of Pakistan, Washington, 
D.C., 1953. At first sight these booklets 
suggest one more point of issue, indeed 
a far more serious one than Kashmir. 


But on further investigation one glimpses . 


the possibility that here might be the 
point at which the issue of Kashmir, 
closely related as it is to the Indus 
Waters dispute, might find itself on a 
new plane. The officers of the World 
Bank and the highly experienced engin- 
eers of India and Pakistan, who have 
already been in negotiation, sitting at the 
same table together, might establish a 
personal relationship which would open 
a door of hope for Kashmir, India, 
Pakistan and the world. It might be a 
call to prayer. Preparing the way for 
grace takes many forms. 


PIONEERS OF YESTERDAY 


Just over one hundred years ago, 4 
small party of five men entered the Vale 


of Kashmir from the West. The leade 
was a pioneer C.M.S. missionary, Rober 
Clark. His four companions were 4 
striking company. Three were Christian 
Indians, one of them born a Brahmin 
and one of them a former Sikh priest 
The fourth was Major Martin, a retired 
officer of the Indian Army, who made 
himself responsible for the commissariat 


“ The object of the journey ”, wrote Clark, 


allow. A secondary object was to see tc 
what extent there is missionary work to be 


stances and conditions of the countries the 
work may be commenced.” 


The journal describing this five-and-a 
half months of travel is fascinating read 
ing. Here is a glimpse of Sulaiman, one 
of the Indian trio: 

“During the whole journey”, write 
Clark, “I have had cause only to thank God 
continually on his behalf. From morning 
to night he spends his whole time either in 
teaching others or in endeavouring to lea 
himself. He is by birth a Kashmiri, speaks 
that language fluently and well, and ha 
almost daily preached in it since we entered 
the country.” 


Another glimpse shows the three In 
dians summoned before the Maharajah 
at his durbar and there being catechized 
as to their religion and giving so faithf 
a testimony that the Maharajah, satisfied 
of their genuineness, commended them 
for having “ acted rightly ”. 


The long report of this journey b 
Robert Clark, written in 1854, was to a 
large extent printed in The Missiona 
Intelligencer as a direct result of which 
the Moravian Mission first opened up 
work in Kashmir. It was not until 1865 
that C.M.S, was able to follow, and ever 
then it was in response to the Christiar 
initiative of the Governor of the Punjab 
Sir Robert Montgomery, and a numbe 
of other Christian officers, who wrote 
home to the Society urging them to sta 
a mission in Kashmir and themselves sub 
scribing a considerable sum to make i 
possible. At a later date the Church a 
Scotland Mission began work in Jamm 
and with the beginning of this cent 
the Central Asian Mission began work 
with the distant lands of Central Asia 
their ultimate objective. More recentl 
work has been started by the Worldwid 


— 


Evangelistic Crusade. Indispensable 
handmaid to all this effort has been the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. On 
he first exploratory journey the party 
took with them copies of the Scriptures 
in Persian and Urdu besides leaflets in 
7 ibetan. And ever since then, thanks to 
the service given by the Bible Society, 
Opies of the Scriptures have been pass- 
ing over “ the roof of the world” to un- 
nown destinations. That, as the records 
of the Bible Society abundantly prove, 
has been one of the forms under which 
1ere has been a “ preparing of the way”. 


The way in Kashmir has been long 
and hard. More than a hundred years 
ave passed since those five men entered 
rinagar in 1854 and went on to travel 
as far as Leh and Skardu. The Christian 
Church in Kashmir is still only a handful. 
its contribution to the future of Kashmir 
would seem to be negligible. Before we 
pass that as a final judgment let me 
remind you of Bonhoeffer’s words, and 
hat picture of a victimized people "from 
he pen of Pearce Gervis. ‘To provide 
e hungry man with bread is to prepare 
he way for the coming of grace.” 


Let me illustrate how this has been 
Jone and is being done in Kashmir. No 
iccount of Kashmir in the past fifty 
fears, no assessment of the hidden possi- 
jilities within the present tragic dead- 
Ock, will be adequate which ignores the 
fe and work of that remarkable mis- 
onary, Canon C. E. Tyndale-Biscoe, and 
' his wife Blanche. In Tyndale-Biscoe 
f Kashmir—an autobiography we can 
© Bonhoeffer’s principles and Wren- 
ewis’s vision taking flesh. This is the 
ory of a school whose raw material has 
zen assessed so depressingly by Pearce 
ervis. Something of what was at- 
mpted in that school over half a cen- 
has been described by a very emin- 
it Kashmiri in the following words: 
His was an inspiring way of winning the 
pple whom he had come to serve from 
the four seas. With sympathy, love 
understanding, he associated himself 
them and shared in their joys and 
rows and thus overcame one prejudice 
r mepther, till in the end he succéeded 
s for himself a place in their hearts. 
"What makes his work all the more 
able is the fact that elsewhere in India 
‘gestures of foreigners however friendly, 
> generally regarded with distrust and 
ion. But Canon Biscoe set an example 
y true relationship between two peo- 

y quite alien to each other, 

> built on equal and human terms. 
r self-denial, courage and toil, he 
for himself good Reeth and gratitude. 
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He was regarded by the people of Kashmir 
as their friend and sympathizer.” 


And, let there be no doubt about it, he 
was a. great school-master. The late 
Bishop of Lahore, Bishop Barne, adds 
this note to his foreword to the book, a 
note which itself contains a volume— It 
is no ordinary achievement that to be 
known as a Biscoe Boy was often con- 
sidered a much better qualification than 
a university degree.” 


“Our obligation”, says Bonhoeffer, “is 
to prepare the way for the coming of grace, 
and to remove whatever obstructs it and 
makes it difficult.” 


Doing that in some places may take a 
very long time. 


“ARE WE NOT NEIGHBOURS? ’”— 
TO-DAY 


I close with two extracts from a letter 
from one of our missionaries, a nursing 
sister in one of the hospitals in Kashmir. 
The discerning reader will recognize 
more than a hint of Wren-Lewis and 
Bonhoeffer in the following extracts: 


“T think in hospital it could be very easy 
to miss the need of the individual, and 
become almost overwhelmed by the crowd, 
and lack of time, and actual physical 
strength, yet I’ve been conscious in all the 
business of the ward routine of the extra 
all-out effort'and love, that Nurse —— and 
all the staff will give for the really ill 
patients, of Dr. —— stopping in the middle 
of a crowded out- taeda to pray with the 
anxious mother of a critically ill baby, of 
in all the fulness of her work as hos- 
pital manager, spending time to find the 
one book most helpful for some particular 
inquirer.” 

She continues: 

“Every year varies, I suppose, and this 
year as I write to you, we seem to be stand- 
ing at the beginning of a new phase in the 
work, a gradual change from palliative to 
preventive medicine, and possibly many 
other developments ahead of which only 
He knows.” 


The writer was herself called to pioneer 
just such a gradual change and was put 
in charge of the Ante-Natal and Infant 
Welfare Centre. After describing one of 
the first women who was prepared to 
break with tradition and have proper 
medical attention for the birth of her 
child, there comes this note: 


“TI visited her after her ceremonial bath- 
ing the following week, and found her well 
and happy and the baby clean and contented. 
The rel and grandmother greeted me 
like a friend, showed me round the house, 
and took me to see grandfather who was 
ill. . . . Since Khateja’s baby was born 
her sister who lives in the same house and 
is seven months pregnant, has come to the 
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centre more regularly, and will herself come 
to the hospital I hope when her baby is 
born. It is through this friendly natural 
contact and entrance into the homes that I 
believe we shall best be able to tell of Jesus, 
and His love, as well as helping them to 
help themselves towards better health. That 
I am beginning to be accepted as a friend 
is showing itself I feel by the way the 
women greet me in the streets, and the 
other day when I was coming in the bus 
from Srinagar, one of Khateja’s male rela- 
tions was there, and though I couldn’t follow 
all the conversation I realized I was the 
subject of discussion, and the man seemed 
to clinch some argument by saying ‘ Are 
we not neighbours ? ’.” 

And that, of course, is where this NEws- 
LETTER began ! 


GOING FORwann’ 


are you Will us ? 
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Will you pray for the “ preaching” and 
“service” of Christ’s Church in Kash: 
mir? Will you pray for the statesmen 
of the nations and all who can in an 
way solve the deadlock of Kashmir 
Will you help in the Christian Mission 
of our day by thinking and praying abow 
the issues raised in this NeWS-LETTER 
and about their implications ? 


Your sincere friend, 


4 


General Secreta 
\ 
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